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Phrases and Phases. 

“Ig it to be supposed there is no religion 
where there are no phrases?’’ was intended to 
be quoted by us last week, where we appeared 
to say “* phases.’’ 

Both phases of the quotation contain food 
for thought, especially that which proclaims 
that the kingdom of Divine religion stands not 
inword or phrases, but in power of the Divine 
Spirit. So that the religious vocabulary which 
achild may be taught by catechism or liturgy, 
however expert as a parrot he may be, or their 
elders may be, in the repetition of them, though 
they think they have in them eternal life, are 
yet as sounding brass to them who do not 
come to Christ himself in his own virtue as 
the wisdom and power of God, that they may 
have that life. 

But we expect to see different phases of one 
and the same religion everywhere, as we do 
phases of a planet, according to our point of 
view of the planet and its own turn towards 
the Sun. We can acknowledge many phases 
of Christianity, manifesting Christ to various 
conditions. All points of view cannot be oc- 
capied by any one finite capacity. Let each 
be true to his own, according to his light. 
Where there is one phase, for instance a com- 
mon sense of thanksgiving on which represen- 
tatives of various creeds can unite, it is pleas- 
at to see them doing so,—as when recently 
at the St. Louis Exposition Roman Catholic 
bishops and ministers of Protestant denomi- 
tations held a ‘‘ Union Service’’ for Thanks- 
fiving together. On that phase they could 
honestly stand together, whatever Friends 
night say of their phrases constituting wor- 
tip. Divine worship is always one experi- 
tice, a subjection of heart to the Father of 
irits. Phrases are not essential to it, save 
% the Spirit makes them imperative to be ut- 
red, but the manifestation of worship may 
sume various phases. 


The Joy of the Upper Side. 


We may well believe in the joys of ap- 
petite, but not in the lust of appetite. Toa 
converted appetite alone is joy a companion. 

The pleasure of natural appetites is granted 
to induce the exercise of organs of the body 
and mind in ways necessary for the preser- 
vation of life and our fulfilment of duties. 
Without a hunger or without a relish we would 
neglect to eat, and to live. All other essen- 
tials of the human constitution have their 
pleasurable invitations to perform them. But 
the abuse of appetites takes place destruc- 
tively. They are not used, but abused, when 
they are indulged as an end to themselves, 
and not regulated as a means for a purpose 
higher. If we would enjoy a drive, the horse 
is to be reined towards the still higher pleasure 
of health, scenery, or the glad intercourse of 
a visit at the end; but not to be wantonly 
raced, or given loose rein to run away with 
us. Happy the man who hangs up his well- 
handled reins in peace, on reaching the door- 
way of the bright home oflove. Happy all the 
way along the satisfactions of self-restraint. 

Natural appetites, we say, are given us for 
a wise purpose from the beginning to the end 
of our natural life. Our great question to be 
met is, ‘‘ Shall 1 travel through this life under 
my appetites or above them?’’ 

If { move on above them, they become my 
servants; if beneath them they are my master. 
If they are used as a pavement to walk on, | 
have the skies and atmosphere of God above 
me to rejoice in. If my appetites themselves 
are my skies, I enjoy none higher, and these 
soon perish with the using, and I am left a 
wallower in the lower darkness. 

There is no joy, but lust only, in appetite 
while it is our master. But when by grace 
we surmount it, and use the carnal desires as 
under our feet, the enjoyments of them being 
heightened and seasoned with a good con- 
science, then the inspired exaltation of the 
upper side out-glories the soon-expiring ex- 
hilaration beneath. It is the thanksgiving 
state of the thanksgiving dinner, which every 
meal should be; which all the God-given en- 
joyment of his created things should be. We 
enjoy them from their upper side, because we 
enjoy them God-ward. And when his Fath- 
erly limitations are approached, a monition of 
his good Spirit is imparted to check further 


indulgence. By heeding this, we eat and drink 
to his glory, to our own health, and to a secret 
joy above all guilty lust. 

The serving of but one Master is the law 
of the Simple Life, which is the law of the 
Single Light. To this ‘‘ if thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light.’” Why is 
there no open vision? Why is the glory so nearly 
departed? Because our eye wavers from the one 
look—unto Jesus the example and the apostle 
of true simplicity. Therefore our sight is be- 
wildered with complexity. Shall it proceed 
to know more of worldly standards, or be de- 
termined to know nothing among them but 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified? no other lust 
but that of the spirit against the flesh? no 
other goal to press towards but Christ-likeness? 
They alone may have full joy in the use of their 
Father’s provisions for them in the world, who 
have overcome the world. Men may enjoy 
things from above them, or living beneath 
them have their true life stifled out. Under 
grace the life is above the body. Let life be 
kept atop and the body under and brought 
into subjection, and the triumph of the spirit 
above the perishable shall prove even in tribu- 
lation what is the joy of the glory of the Cross. 


Education as the Enemy of War. 

At the inauguration of Charles W. Dabney 
on the 16th ult., as president of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, he discussed in his address 
‘* Vemocracy and the School.’’ 

He said that free education was not charity, 
it was self-protection, for education lessened 
the need of jails and police. C. W. Dabney 
then said:— 


“The true democracy is something nobler than 
a policeman guarding and protecting our property 
and our rights. The democracy establishes its 
public schools to train new citizens and to fit them 
for self-government, and when it shall have done 
its full duty in this respect there will be no need 
of policemen and soldiers. 

“A democracy spending hundreds of millions for 
warships and forts, for armies and navies, is enough 
to give devils joy. If we spent one-fourth of this 
treasure in schools and missions the whole world 
would soon be ours in bonds of love and there would 
be no need of these engines of death and destruc- 
tion.” 


The speaker concluded with a reference to 
Japan as “‘an example of what education can 
do for a people.”’ 
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Intellectual education makes a conscientious 
man more valuable as a citizen, but an un- 
scrupulous man more dangerous. It increases 
one’s power in that direction, good or bad, in 
which his motives lead him. Yet we believe 
the general tendency of a broadened intelli- 
gence is towards the higher ideals of life; while 
blinded ignorance among the masses tends to 
continue them as easy food for war, and feed- 
ers of it. 

But without Christ in the heart intellectual 
education has not been found to bring about 
the work of the Prince of Peace. If “‘edu- 
cation is the enemy of war ’’ its conquest has 
been discouragingly slow. It may be an- 
swered, “‘So has the conquest of Christianity 
been slow.’’ But Christianity has not yet been 
really tried by nations, and not squarely 
tried by churches, or by many individuals, 
while education is earnestly put into exercise 
publicly and privately, and is given high place 
in the conduct of wars. But if as many men 
were of the Spirit of Christ as are educated, 
Japan would have had no occasion to think 
that in having recourse to war she was fol- 
lowing Christian example. 

Probably under the term “‘ missions ’’ Presi- 
dent Dabney intends to include the influence 
of the gospel. That alone, if heeded, would 
soon make the world one in bonds of love; and 
while education would be a valuable coadjutor 


of the gospel, it has no claim to the first place. 
For peace on earth is a state of heart and not 
of intellect, and the only sure labor for Peace 
is right labor for the reception of Christ's 
Spirit in the hearts of men. 


———— 


‘*In my Father’s house are many homes,’’ 
—jin the caverns of ungodliness, no homes! 
For which are we adapting our characters? 
What spiritual bodies of ours are we pre- 
paring for their prepared places? Life may 
change us while life we have, but death that 
transfers us does not change us. Can we not 
foresee enough of our homes for that state, 
by what we now choose to be? Expect to 
realize them according to the doom that then 
goes forth: ‘‘He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still; he that is filthy, let him be filthy 
still; he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still, and he that is holy, let him be holy still.’’ 


RELIGION is a source of satisfaction super- 
ior to any other in human life, but, like all 
things of a high character, it requires time 
and experience to show its full value. . . 
Much of the religion of man has been under 
the impulse of fear and has been spoiled by 
errors and superstitions, yet its original, deep, 
and essential satisfaction is not altogether 
lost. 
hope. When religion is found in its pure and 
uncontaminated form, or made known in its | 


THE FRIEND. 


For “* THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 163.) 

In the Eighth Month, 1834, it appeared to 
the Committee that a visit to the reservation 
by some of their number might prove useful 
to the Indians and informing to themselves. 
Robert Scotten and Nathan Sharpless were 
desired to perform this visit and also to make 
such arrangements for the care of the prop- 
erty there belonging to Friends as might ap- 
pear requisite. These Friends accordingly 
went to Tunesassa the following month accom- 
panied by Joseph Elkinton. They were cor- 
dially received by the Indians in different 
neighborhoods, who freely communicated to 
them some of the difficulties they were labor- 
ing under, desiring their advice and assistance. 
Seven years had elapsed since a visit of this 
kind had been paid by members of the Com- 
mittee, and the occasion was felt to be of 
unusual importance, and these Friends were 
pleased with evidences of progress the Indians 
had made in improving their land, buildings, 
etc. 

Among the causes of uneasiness mentioned 
to them was the erection of a saw-mill upon 
their land by a white man, who had succeeded 
in getting the consent of some of the chiefs 
for the purpose contrary to the wishes of a 
number of their people; in consequence of 
which some of their young men and others 
had set themselves to work to cut down a 
great quantity of timber with a view of se- 
curing to themselves a portion of the national 
property, and had made unusual havoc thereon. 
As many as eight million feet of lumber had 
been sawn there in two years, in addition to 
which the white people employed in the mills 
had got a footing upon their land, and a num- 
ber of white families were then residing upon 
it, whom the Indians had found themselves 
unable to get rid of. They also learned that 
the Indians were desirous that Friends should 
again establish a school among them, and in 
a special address to them, the chiefs stated 
that ‘‘ when at Buffalo, in council, the Indians 
all agreed to have schools, and those of us who 
have adhered to our ancient customs in times 
past have had no schools, but that now all 
agree to have them at Buffalo, Tonnewanda 
and Allegheny Reservations, and desire that 
Quakers should teach them.’’ These chiefs also 
stated: ‘‘ Brothers, we have been to Buffalo 
twice this fall and have had much trouble. A 
part of our nation wish to move west of the 
Mississippi, but the greater part desire to stay 
where they are as long as they can.’’ 

These Friends, in council with some of the 
Indians, agreed that if the Indians would open 


- | two or more schools in the Allegheny Reser- 


vation to be taught by their own people, the 
Committee would pay for each scholar who 
attended one dollar for every three months, 
the fact to be certified by two of the chiefs, 


appoint for the purpose. 
The desire expressed by the Indians that 


Twelfth Mo. 10, 


their minds drawn to do so, to offer their ga. 
vice to superintend the schools that ar @ 
may be opened for the instruction of the 
dren of the Indian natives on the All 
Reservation;’’ and steps were taken 

1835 to spread this information through thy 
Quarterly Meetings. 

This desire to help them was strengtheng 
by the earnest solicitation of Robinson, om 
of the chiefs, who visited Philadelphia in th 
Second Month of this year, and who, on behalf 
of the nation, renewed the request that Friends 
would assist them in establishing schools ang 
that some one should be sent out to undertake 
that business. He also stated ‘‘ that 
were two-thirds more comfortable than 
were forty-five years ago [a little time pre 
vious to Friends engaging in this concern] 
That none of them followed hunting fora live. 
lihood, although some of them did hunt fora 
day or so, and that from his own observation 
he could say that there were more children 
amongst them now than there were forty-five 
years ago.”’ 

In the Tenth Month, 1835, Robert Scottep 
again visited the reservation accompanied at 
this time by Thomas Wistar, Jr. Their visit 
was largely occasioned by the need of taking 
proper care of the property at Tunesassa, the 
lease of which to its occupants was then about 
to expire. Their visit, however, proved tobe 
at a very opportune time, as while they were 
there a very great rise in the waters of the 
Allegheny took place, causing much loss to 
the Indians by the destruction of their crops, 
fencing, etc. The information of this event, 
of which they were eye witnesses, when laid 
before the Committee, led to efforts to render 
the Indians substantial relief. 

The report of these two Friends mentions 
some details which at this time afford an in- 
teresting view of the condition of things then 
existing on the reservation:— 

‘*The reservation is a narrow section of 
land extending along the Allegheny about 
forty miles in length, and contains a popula 
tion of six hundred natives, together with a 
number of whites. There are on the reserve 
tion three small villages, to wit: Jimerson 
town, Cold Spring and Old Town, all situated 
on the Allegheny River. The village of Cold 
Spring is two miles and a half distant from 
and above the settlement of Friends on the 
opposite bank of the Allegheny. The town 
consists of about a dozen log houses of rude 
construction, together with one or two frame 
buildings. The forest remains undisturbed in 
the rear of the town, and there it is likely t 
remain. The general appearance of thingsat 
this place was by no means encouraging. It 
was here we found the school under the care 
of Joseph A. Sanford, a youth of the Seneca 
Nation. We paid several visits to it, and 
found at most but six scholars in attendance, 
and they receiving instruction in the first m 
diments of an English education. We were 
given to understand that in consequence of 


Men cling to its remnants as their dear | or two of their good men whom they should | busy season [gathering in of corn and potatoes] 


most of the children were absent, but when 


: é s ‘all were present they numbered about twenty. 
freshness and power, as in Christ’s manifesta- | Friends would again resume their care over | 


‘* From one to two miles above Cold Spring, 


tion of religion as a revelation of grace and | them, particularly in the instruction of their on the same side of the river, reside a much 
love from our heavenly Father, it becomes the : children, induced the Committee to agree with , larger number of the natives, some of whom 


supreme, the sweet and precious thing in life. | 


—The Watchman. | 


much unanimity ‘‘to encourage one or more 
suitably qualified Friends, if such should feel 


| appear to have made considerable advances it 
civilization especially among the younger part. 


SStezeer yy. 
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Same eases sre sees s a f& 
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ini ini And when you are converted as well as} Wherefore, O ye young men and 
The Ministry of the Spirit. convinced, then confirm the brethren; and be | look to the Rock of your fathers. 

RNR -4 riaete ready to every good word and work that the | no other God but Him, no other light but fi 

I cannot but cry aloud to you that have| Lord shall call you to; that you may be to|no other grace but his, nor spirit but his | tae 
been long professors of the truth, and know|his praise, who has chosen you to be par-|convince you, quicken and comfort yout § bury 
the truth in the convincing power of it, and | takers, with the saints in light, of a kingdom | lead, comfort and preserve you to God’s eyg. | vor! 
have had a sober conversation among men, | that cannot be shaken, an inheritance incor-| lasting kingdom. So will you be that 
yet content yourselves only to know truth| ruptible in eternal habitations. as well as professors of the Truth, emb it at 
for yourselves, to go to meetings and exer-| And now, as for you, that are the children] it, not only by education, but judgment cont 
cise an ordinary charity in the church, and | of God’s people, a great concern is upon my|conviction; from a sense begotten in your 9 sti 


honest behaviour in the world and limit your- 
selves between these bounds, feeling little or 
no concern upon your spirits, for the glory of 
the Lord in the prosperity of his Truth in the 
earth, more than to be glad that others suc- 


spirit for your good, and often are my knees 
bowed to the God of your fathers for you; 
that you may come to be partakers of the 
same Divine life and power, that have been 
the glory of this day; that a generation you 


souls, through the operation of the eternal § the: 
Spirit and power of God; by which you alls 
come to be the seed of Abraham, t who 
faith, and the circumcision not made with | —2 
hands; and so heirs of the promise made to Tl 


























ceed in such service. may be to God, an holy nation, and a peculiar] the fathers, of an incorruptible crown; that | wo 

Arise ye in the name and power of the| people, zealous of good works, when all our|as I said before, a generation you may bet) § rich 
Lord Jesus! Behold how white the fields are | heads are laid in the dust. God, holding up the profession of the blessed § yet, 
unto the harvest . . . . and how few able} Qh, you young men and women! let it not suf-| truth in the life and power of it. For for. 9 all! 
and faithful laborers there are to work therein! | fice you that you are the children of the people | mality in religion is nauseous to God and good Be 
Your neighbors and kindred want to know the | of the Lord; you must also be born again, if}men. . . . Wherefore, dear children, let me § 00 
Lord and his truth, and to walk in it. Does} you will inherit the kingdom of God. Your] entreat you to shut your eyes at the tempts § Wr! 
nothing lie at your door upon their account? | fathers are but such after the flesh, and could | tions and allurements of this low and perishing |) Wr 
Search and see, and lose no time,I beseech| but beget you into the likeness of the first] world, and not suffer your affections to be § pub! 
you, for the Lord is at hand. Adam; but you must be begotten into the like-| captivated by those lusts and vanities that J ber 


I do not judge you; there is One which 
judgeth all men, and his judgment is true. 
You have mightily increased in your out- 
ward substance. May you equally increase in 
your inward riches, and do good with both, 
while you have a day to do good. . . But 
oh, let it be your servant and not your mas- 
ter! . . . Let the Lord be chiefly in your 
eye; and ponder your ways, and see if God 
has nothing more for you to do; and if you 
find yourselves short in your account with 
Him, then wait for his preparation, and be 
ready to receive the word of command, and 
be not weary of well-doing. When you have 
put your hand to the plough, and assuredly 
you shall reap it if you faint not, the fruit 
of your heavenly labor is God’s everlasting 
kingdom. 

And you young convinced ones, be you en- 
treated and exhorted to a diligent and chaste 
waiting upon God,in the way of his blessed 
manifestation and appearance of himself to 
you. Look not out, but within; let not another’s 
liberty be your snare; neither act by imita- 
tion, but sense and feeling of God’s power in 
yourselves; crush not the tender buddings of it 
in your souls, nor overrun in your desires and 
warmness of affections, the holy and gentle 
motions of it. Remember it is a still voice 
that speaks to us in this day, and that it is not 
to be heard in the noises and hurries of the 
mind; but it is distinctly understood in a re- 
tired frame. 

Jesus loved and chose solitudes; often going 
to mountains, gardens and seasides, to avoid 
crowds and hurries, to show his disciples it 
was good to be solitary, and sit loose to the 
world. Two enemies lie near your states— 
imagination and liberty; but the plain, prac- 
tical, living, holy truth, that has convinced 
you will preserve you, if you mind it in your- 
selves, and bring all thoughts, inclination and 
affections, to the test of it, to see if these are 
wrought in God, or of the enemy or your own- 
selves. So will a true taste, discerning and 
judgment be preserved to you, of what you 
should do and leave undone. And in your 
diligence and faithfulness in this way, you 
will come to inherit substance; and Christ, the 
eternal wisdom, will fill your treasury. 


ness of the second Adam, by a spiritual genera- 
tion, or you will not, you cannot be of his chil- 
dren and offspring. And therefore look carefully 
about you, O ye children of the children of 
God! Consider your standing, and see what 
you are, in relation to this divine kindred 
family and birth. Have you obeyed the light, 
and received and walked in the Spirit, which 
is the incorruptible seed of the Word and 
kingdom of God, of which you must be born 
again? God is no respecter of persons. The 
father cannot save or answer for the child, 
or the child for the father; but in the sin 
thou sinnest thou shalt die; and in the right- 
eousness thou dost, through Christ Jesus, thou 
shalt live; for it is the willing and obedient 
that shall eat the good of the land. Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked; such as all na- 
tions and people sow, such shall they reap at 
the hand of the just God. And then your 
many and great privileges above the children 
of other people, will add weight in the scale 
against you, if you choose not the way of the 
Lord. For you have had line upon line, and 
precept upon precept, and not only good doc- 
trine, but good example; and which is more, 
you have been turned to, and acquainted with a 
principle in yourselves which others have been 
ignorant of. And you now know you may be 
as good as you please, without the fear of 
frowns and blows, or being turned out of doors 
and forsaken of father and mother for God’s 
sake and his holy religion, as has been the 
case of some of your fathers, in the day they 
first entered into this holy path. And if you, 
after hearing and seeing the wonders that 
God has wrought in the deliverance and pres- 
ervation of them, through a sea uf troubles, 
and the manifold temporal as well as spiritual 
blessings that He has filled them with, in 
the sight of their enemies, should neglect 
and turn your backs upon so great and near 
a salvation, you would not only be most un- 
grateful children to God and them, but must 
expect that God will call the children of 
those that knew Him not to take the crown 
out of your hands, and that your lot will be a 
dreadful judgment at the hand of the Lord. 
But oh, that it may never be so with any of 
you. The Lord forbid, saith my soul. 


your fathers, for the Truth’s sake, long singe 
turned their backs upon; but as you believe 
it to be the truth, receive it into your hearts, 
that you may become the children of God; g 
that it may never be said of you, as the 
Evangelist said of the Jews in his time, that 
Christ the true Light, ‘‘came to his own, but 
his own received Him not; but to as manya 
received Him to them gave He power to be 
come the children of God; which were bom 
not of blood, nor of the will of man, but of 
God:’’ a most close and comprehensive pas 
sage to this occasion. You exactly answer 
to those professing Jews, in that you bear 
the name of God’s people, by being the chil- 
dren and wearing the form of God’s people, 
And He by his light in you, may be very well 
said to come to his own, and if you obey it 
not, but turn your backs upon it, and walk 
after the vanities of your minds, you will be 
of those that ‘‘received Him not; which I pray 
God may never be your case and judgment; 
but that you may be thoroughly sensible of 
the many and great obligations you lie under 
to the Lord for his love, and to your parents 
for their care; and with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and all your strength, 
turn to the Lord to his gift and spirit in you, 
and hear his voice and obey it, that you may 
seal to the testimony of your fathers, by the 
truth and evidence of your own experience; 
that your children’s children may bless you 
and the Lord for you, as those that delivered 
a faithful example, as well as a record of the 
Truth of God unto them; so will the gray hairs 
of your dear parents, yet alive, go down & 
the grave with joy to see you the posterity 
of truth, as well as theirs, and that not only 
their nature but spirit shall live in you when 
they are gone. 
(To be continued.) 
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TRUE harmony with Jehovah is no vacuity, it 
invokes influences that dominate all mundane 
authority, it calls into co-operation potencies 
before which the will of man is powerless. 












Gop has two dwellings—one in heaven and 
the other in the meek and thankful heart.— 
Izaak Walton. 
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When Is a Man Poor? time and opportunity for cultivating friend- Entering Into and Conducting Business, 
: _ | ships, for helping others. He is not rich; on (The Guidance that is Needful.) 
Time and again, I have travelled a long dis-| the contrary, he is very poor indeed, when he eos 
tance to visit a very humble home in Ames- | js so preoccupied with selfish interests that he he ee ; 

, Massachusetts. The whole property is| has no time to sympathize with the unfortun-|_, 12¢ account given in William Evans’ Journal 
orth but a few hundred dollars, but the fact ate, no time to help those who are sufferiag | °f his Preservation, simply by being obedient 
that John Greenleaf Whittier lived there makes | and in need, no time to do anything but make | % the secret intimations of the Holy Spirit, 
itabsolutely priceless. Men and women cross| money. He is poor when he has no time to|‘{"™ entering a business that would, in all 
ceotinents and oceans to visit it. Enthusi-| improve his mind, to elevate his ideals, or to | Probability, have proved his ruin financially, 
ytic admirers of the poet carry away from | cyltivate his tastes. and given him great concern and anxiety of 
the spot bits of wood, wild flowers, leaves and| goul expansion is the only thing which|™™4, seems so full of instruction, especially 
ali sorts of souvenirs to remind them and those | measures real wealth. The greatest aim of | *® Young men about entering business, that 
vho come after them that a man lived there | jife should be to absorb into one’s heing the | SMUld be glad to see the account as related 
—one of nature’s noblemen. largest amount of sweetness and beauty it is|>Y himself inserted in the columns of THE 

Thousands of people in this country look| capable of absorbing. The highest riches are | *R!®ND- T. C. HL 

Whittier, the simple poet, as one of the | beyond the reach of money and are independent | ®St CHesteR, Pa., Eleventh Month 10th, 1904. 
richest treasures America has produced, and| of fortune. They can not be burned up, or|_ William Evans, a minister of the Society of 
yet, considered from a commercial standpoint, | Jost in the ocean, or destroyed in a railroad | Friends, died in Philadelphia, in the year 1867, 
all he left in the world was worth but a song. | wreck. being in his eightieth year. He relates in 

Be careful how you laugh at men and women| Much of what is called success is but the | his Journal* that he had been apprenticed to 
who think there is something better in the | most vulgar kind of prosperity; it is the suc- | the drug business, the early part of the present 
world than making money, and who refuse to | cess of the brute faculties, at the expense of | Century, and engaged in it on his own account 
worship it. Their monuments in parks and| the divine. To develop a few of one’s brain | im the year 1808. 
public places may proclaim the story of their | cells, and these the lowest, by everlasting dig-| _ Five years later he writes: ** In consequence 
heroic lives for centuries after you, with your | ging and grindiny for money, to cultivate one |0f the war with England, business was much 
nillions, have been forgotten. Selfishness has depressed, and having the expenses of a family 


fe been ; 3 huge gland which secretes nothing but dollars, ae & . : 
no immortality in it. Greed has no quality to | and the exclusive cultivation of which crushes | t0 meet, which it seemed improbable, if the 
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arta, § propagate itself, its children are all short-| out of life all the finer sentiments, all that is difficulties continued, the little 1 had to do 
d; a | lived. Who ever saw people making pilgrim-| sweet and beautiful and worth while. makes a| Would be sufficient for, 1 became so dissatis- 
} the ages to the homes of millionaire men who|man as dry and barren as the great Sahara| fied that I resolved to make some change. 
‘that | wver did anything for the world? Who would | Desert. He who follows this course can not| A relative, who was a dealer in dry-goods, 
1, but insult the memory of Whittier by asking if he} be rich, no matter how much money he may | Wanting a partner, I concluded to join him as 
nyag § vere rich? Who would desecrate the name of | have. A man is rich when every faculty within | 8000 as the war was brought to a close, and 
o be § Lincoln by asking how much money he left, | him has been developed to the utmost along | ™ade arrangements to borrow a sum of money, 
bom § ot who would dare say that he was not a| normal lines, when he has followed his highest | Which, with that employed by him, was deemed 
ut of success because he was poor? Hundreds of ideals, when he has pushed his horizon to its|4 Sufficient capital. The prospect of the con- 
pas § men and women have lived and died in wretched | farthermost limit. nection, and engaging in a business that looked 
aswer | lomes, in attics, and even in poorhouses who} A man is poor when he has lost the confi-| likely to be profitable, was animating and 
bear | lave enriched the world by their lives, who| dence of his friends, when people who are | Pleasant; and from the feelings of my mind, 
chi- | have given greater uplift to civilization than] nearest to him do not believe in him; when|! thought I had given the subject ample con- 
sople, | many a millionaire. Men who never had aj his cha-acter is honeycombed by deceit, punc-|Sideration. We entered upon some of the 
y well thousand dollars have left names which the} tured by dishonesty. He is poor when he | Preparatory steps, which brought us frequently 
vey it | world will not let die. makes money at the expense of his character ,| together, and to converse upon the business 
walk Do you regard a man as really poor who| when principle does not stand clear-cut, su- and the manner of conducting it. As I was 
rill be | May not happen to have money, but whose | preme in his idea. When this is clouded, he | !ed into a knowledge of the course pursued in 
| pray || character is so juicy and whose career is so | jg in danger of the worst kind of poverty. To| that line, scruples occasionally arose in my 
ment; J weculent with the sweet things of life and} be in the poorhouse is not necessarily to be | ind, which I attributed to fear produced by 
ole of | perience that he has enriched a whole com-| poor. If you have maintained your integrity, | the novelty of my situation. Selling articles 
under } tunity? Do you regard a man as poor whose} jf your character stands foursquare to the| Which I should not be easy to wear, or re- 
rents  Mighbors fee) enriched by his near preserce?| world, if you have never bent the knee of | Commend others to wear, presented some ap- 
t, and § Do you regard a man as poor who lives in| principle to avarice, you are not poor, though | Prehension of difficulty, but I concluded these 
ngth, § % attic, but whose very existence enhances | you may be compelled to beg bread.—Success. | might be dispensed with, and the business 
n you, the value of every acre of land and every + still be large enough; or perhaps when I be- 
u may home for miles around him? Do you regard ANSELM’S PRAYER.—Lord, teach me to seek | came fully engaged these feelings would wear 
py the § *Man as poor when every child in his neigh-| thee, and show thyself to me as I seek, for I | off. Then arose the thought of entering into 
ience; § Ythood loves him and considers it an honor | cannot seek thee unless thou teach me, nor|@ business which | did not understand, and 
3 you | be recognized by him on the street or to| find thee unless thou show thyself. May I| tbe condition in which I should find myself, 
ivered  'eeive an invitation to visit him? Do you|seek thee in longing for thee, and long for| Were my partner removed by death. This 
of the § "gard a man as poor when his home, no matter | thee in seeking; may I find thee in loving thee, | circumstance I hoped would not occur, and I 
y hairs how humble, is looked upon as a shrine? and love thee in finding. I confess, Lord, and I ; endeavored to suppress my apprehensions with 
wn to To be engulfed in one’s occupation, swal- | offer thee thanks that thou hast created me in| the belief that experience would soon render 
sterity lwed up in a complicated life, harassed by | this thy image in order that [ may remember | Me familiar with my new employment. In his 
t only the striving and straining, the worry and an-| thee and think on thee and love thee. But this| desire to open the way for our union and 
1 when § “ety which accompany a vast fortune, is not | image of thee is so worn by the pressure of future operations, my relative told me that, 
tobe rich. Time and opportunity and in- my faults,and obscured by the fume of my | besides the amount of our capital, which was 
dination to help others are the most valuable | sins, that it cannot accomplish its purpose borrowed, it would be necessary to purchase, 
_- things in the world, and if you can not seize | unless thou renew and reshape it. I seek not | 0M credit, large quantities of certain articles, 
nity, it , if you can not utilize them to your own | to understand in order that I may believe, but | the payment of which would be provided for 
undam § largement, your own betterment, you are|I believe in order that | may understand. For | in the returns of our sales. This was a further 
fencies § Wor indeed, although you have millions in the | this I believe, namely, that unless I believe I | insight of the responsibilities we were about 
188. bank, shall not understand. Amen. to take upon us, and which raised fresh doubts 
Aman is rich when he has put himself in ——$ and fears. 
en amd @ ‘uch with all that is good and great, when STAND lightly on this world ready to take ““ My present business being small, and one 
2art.— has put himself into a position where he wing, having your feet on earth, your eyes, | ‘ 


“*Any reader of this article may procure afull biography 


‘i grow to the largest maturity, when he has | heart and citizenship in Heaven. of William Evans, at 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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that I understood, was managed with ease. 
It required little capital, and involved me in 
no engagements that | did not hold the means 
to meet; so that I was free from anxiety on 
that account, and at liberty to attend, unin- 
cumbered, to any of the appointments of the 
Society, or any impression of duty to go toa 
meeting, that I might have. When I con- 
trasted my present situation, for I had not 
yet given up the drug business, with the pro- 
ject before me, and recollected that I had 
never been accustomed to the anxiety which 
often attends large commercial concerns, l 
began to feel stronger doubts of the safety 
of making so great change. These doubts in- 
creased; and one day, sitting in our religious 
meeting, it plainly appeared to me that, though 
the mind may be able to compass much, yet 
beyond its capacity it cannot go. If all its 
energies are enlisted in the concerns of the 
world, and their pressure is as great as it is 
capable of bearing, the all-important work of 
religion must be neglected. This appeared to 
me must inevitably be my case. My time and 
talents would be wholly engrossed, and I must 
abandon all prospect of usefulness in religious 
society for the servitude of a man of the 
world. It seemed if I pursued the prospect 
of adopting the proposed change of business, 
that I should be lost to religious society and 
to the work of religion in my own heart. 

**These views brought me to a full stop. 
I was afraid to risk my everlasting salvation 
for the sake of worldly emolument; and, not- 
withstanding the mortification, 1 determined 
that it was best to inform my proposed part- 
ner, in a proper manner, that I could not pro- 
ceed, and also of the cause; which was a trial 
to him as well as myself, though no steps had 
been taken that would involve him in diffi- 
culty. After having come to this conclusion, 
and my concern for his disappointment had 
subsided, I felt relieved of a great burthen, 
and then resolved that, as long as I could 
make a living by the business I was brought 
up to, I would not abandon it for any other, 
but labor after contentment in such things as 
my Heavenly Father granted to me. I looked 
forward with renewed peace and satisfaction 
at the path and the business before me, though 
small, remembering that the earthis the Lord’s, 
and the cattle on a thousand hills, and He in 
his inscrutable wisdom and kindness, will dis- 
pense what He knows we need. 

“*My relative died in less than three years, 
and the very great losses produced by a falling 
market, proved in the end that | had escaped 
from a load of anxiety and almost inextricable 
embarassment. Indeed, being left alone in a 
business I was in no wise fitted for, it is 
probable it would have proved my ruin. It is 
good to trust in the Lord, and to mind 
the secret intimations of his blessed Spirit; 
for I believe that it was nothing less than his 
merciful, superintending care that snatched 
me from the thraldom I was preparing for 
myself.’’ 

The subsequent experience of William Evans 
illustrates the declaration that “Godliness is 
profitable for all things: having the promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to 


come.’’ He was enabled to maintain his family 
comfortably to the end of his lengthened life, 
while diligently laboring in the cause of his 
Divine Master. 








THE FRIEND. 


Science and Industry. 


SAND PicTturEs.—“‘If the augustness would 
condescend to take honorable repose for but a 
moment, until his servant can get her miser- 
able sands she will make for him the sand pic- 
tures.” 

That was the way a little Japanese girl 
spoke one day in Kobe to a visitor. An Eng- 
lish child, even if she could do what this little 
one did, would have said: “‘If the gentleman 
will be seated I will get my sand in a minute. 

They spoke quaintly in Japan. 

But she brought in a moment three little 
bags filled with sand—white, blue and yellow 
—and then she led the way into the garden. 
Seating herself without disarranging a single 
fold of her dainty kimono, she scraped a smooth 
place on the gravel walk and poured out the 
white sand, carefully spreading it in a little 
square. 

Then, taking a handful of the blue sand she 
let it trickle through her fingers, rapidly mak- 
ing a design of a cottage in outline. With 
the yellow sand she made the background, and, 
mixing the yellow with the blue, she designed 
trees of brilliant green. 

She drew yellow windows in the blue cottage 
and made a yellow walk leading up to the door. 
[In five minutes she had made the most delicate 
little picture which looked like a panel in a 
Japanese screen. 

Every child in Japan plays this little game 
of making sand-pictures, and it is one which 
will give unending entertainment to children 
everywhere. It is easily tried, and some 
beantiful little things can be made by any child 
with a taste for drawing.—Dominion Presby- 
terian. 


A THousAND Boy CorN GroweRS.—The 
thought struck W. B. Otwell, president of 
the Farmers’ Institute of Macoupin Co., Ill. 
that if the farmer boys could be induced to 
take an interest in the effort, his county would 
produce the finest corn in the world. He per- 
suaded the Institute to offer a prize for the 
best ten ears of corn grown by Macoupin 
County farmer boys. Hundreds made appli- 
cation to him, and received a package of se- 
lected seed—Yellow Dent and Boone County 
White. 

In the fall the boys sent in theircorn. The 
prize—a bicycle was awarded. W. B. Otwell 
went down to see the boy that won, expecting 
to find him the son of a prosperous farmer. 
The boy proved to be the fourteen-year-old son 
of a poor widow inhabiting a little prairie 
cabin. All summer the boy had ‘‘toted’’ 
water from the well to his corn patch in 
bucketfuls. His industry had been remark- 
able. He was invited to the next meeting of 
the Farmers’ Institute. W. B. Otwell lifted 
him upon the table. ‘‘This’’ he said, turning 
to the assembled farmers, as he pointed to the 
little barefoot youngster in his blue jean over- 
alls, ‘‘is the boy who won the prize.’’ ‘I'he 
cheers that greeted the boy were louder than 
those which later on greeted the Governor of 
the State, when he came down to make a 
speech; for, when these contests had contin- 
ued several years, the Governor became inter- 
ested. Otwell had conceived the idea of ex- 
tending the contest to the boys of the State, 
and showing at St. Louis the corn they pro- 
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duced. The Governor subscribed. §@ 
other citizens. One offered a $1,000 Holatay 
cow for the first prize. Other prizes wm 
offered—wagons and plows and wi 
Seventeen thousand boys wrote for the geuj 
and information. Two farm wagons wo 
not contain all the letters. The State way 
into enthusiasm—over corn. 

And now return to the World’s fair Palgy 
of Agriculture. In the Illinois Section igy 
mountain of huge yellow ears of corn, row 
on row, tier upon tier, of little symmetrigl 
pyramids of ten ears each. Before egg 
Pyramid is the photograph of the Illinois fg. 
mer boy whose corn it is. The selected ogp 
put of 8,000 Illinois boys is represented. (gy 
you imagine what this means? Eight thom 
and boys aroused to pitch of enthusiasm fm» 
scientific farming. Seed corn enough to plant 
the whole Illinois corn belt. If a bountify 
crop sprang from the fertile soil last yem, 
a more bountiful crop will leap forth this yeu, 
—World’s Work. 

CHARCOAL BURNING.—Time was when th 
entire annual yield of many European foresy 
was devoted to no worthier purpose than th 
making of charcoal for use as fuel in iron @ 
glass smelting works. But nowadays goal 
forest timber can generally be put to a bette 
purpose, and, although in some places cha 
coal burning still flourishes on a large scale 
the industry, strangled by coal and coke, ha 
been steadily diminishing in importance, 

The best site for a kiln is one that has bes 
used before—the ground is thoroughly dy 
and is covered with absorptive charcoal dust 

The kiln usually consists of two tiers d 
wood, one upon the other, placed as straight 
up as possible, the smaller pieces inside, th 
thicker pieces in the centre and the smalle 
again toward the outside. When two storie 
have been piled up in this way more wood é 
laid horizontally across the narrow top. Ths 
kiln is gradually shaped like a dome. Ml 
openings are then carefully filled in, in order 
to prevent unnecessary drafts, and the whok 
is made as firm as possible. 

A passage is now constructed from the ou 
side of the kiln to the flue in the centre, ors 
log of wood which has been placed previously 
in position is drawn from under the botts 

tier, leaving a hollow kindling passage, 8 
which, when the kiln is completed, a tort 
may be inserted to set fire to the shavings. 

Now the important work of covering t 
kiln is commenced. Supports of various kins 
are placed in position to save a collapse unde 
the weight of the coverings, of which ther 
is both an inner and an outer. The kiln 
first tiled, as it were, with thin sods, over 
lapping each other. Then the outer coveritg 
is applied, consisting of loamy forest soil aa 
charcoal dust, well mixed and firm enough # 
exclude air and retain the heat, and at i 
same time soft enough to allow steam to & 
cape, and to yield without cracking, as i 
kiln gradually sinks during the burning. 

Nothing remains but tc erect a wind brake 
if necessary before burning the kiln. 

Early in the morning, when the air is stil, 
a torch of pine is inserted in the passage 
fore mentioned, and the flames seize hold 
the dry twigs and shavings in the flue. 

At first, when the dome becomes hot, steal 
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snd thick smoke issue from the top; if all is 
yell, the smoke should give way to flame, 
god a not unpleasant, pungent odor should be 
noticeable. This is a sign that carbonization 
jgin progress. After a few hours, charcoal 
will form in the dome, which will gradually 


slipped her dime in the girl’s purple little palm. 
It was the last money she had, but she did not 
say so. Then she went home to a cold room. 
The bowl of soup she had saved for dinner 
stood frozen on the table. She took the 
clothes from the bed and wrapped them 
around her. 

“*My rent’s paid and I’ve got a job of scrub- 
bing for to-morrow,” she said to herself. 
“‘There’s lots worse off than 1 am.” 

Her teeth chattered and her joints ached. 
But way down in her heart there glowed a 
warm spot as she thought of the babies’ 
mother, the sick girl and the child, all with 
their heaping pails of coal.— Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 


ink in. 
should the sinking be irregular, it is a sign 
to the charcoal-burner that the kiln is burning 
gnevenly. There is too much draft from one 
quarter, or too little in another, or some of 
the wood in the kiln is burning quicker than 
other pieces. This state of affairs must be 
remedied by boring draft holes or applying 
water, as the case may require. 

Qn the second day after kindling, the first 
yent-holes are made. These holes, bored 
through both coverings down to the wood, in 
two rows to leeward, help to regulate the 
burning, and also give indication when the 
carbonizing process nears completion. At 
frst, smoke and steam issue through them— 
and after a while the smoke turns blue, which 
isa sure and certain sign that the charcoal 
is burning, and this, of course, is the last 
thing the charcoal-burners desire, The holes 
must be closed up immediately with soil or 
turf, and a fresh row opened lower down the 


side. 















Items Concerning the Society. 


A conference of the formation of a company for 
the study of Friends’ principles and history was 
called to be neld at Friends’ Institute, on Sixth-day 
evening the 9th instant. 














On the day that Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting 
is held in Moorestown, (Fifth-day Twelfth Mo. 15) 
a lunch will be served to all Friends who wish it, 
directly after meeting, at the school house near by. 













1722—Richard Claridge was about this time 
concerned in several Public Meetings, tenderly to 
reprove those that Sat in time of prayer, a prac- 
tice which he judged to be very indecent and irrev- 
erent.—Journal, page 318. 





Others Before Self. 

The Northeast Relief Co. was selling coal 
at ten cents a pailful. A long line of custom- 
ers had reached to the sidewalk and far down 
the street, waiting and shivering in the bitter 
air. Sarah Conley was almost at the office 
door, She was glad her turn was so near. 
She was chilled, and her breakfast had been 
wanty that morning, Morever, she was old 
and not strong. 

“It’s hard standing ’’ she remarked to the 
woman behind her. 

“Tt is that,’’ returned the woman, ‘“‘I’d 
rather freeze at home, if it wa’nt for the 
babies. They’re crying with the cold. 

“Look here’’ said Sarah, ‘“‘you take my 
place; it’ll get you there one quicker,’’ and 
the stepped out of the ranks and in behind the 
voman. 

“Lor’, that’s nothing!” she continued, smil- 
ing away the mother’s thanks. Her change of 
paition brought Sarah in front of a young girl 
who coughed and shivered pitifully in the 
warching wind. Just then a rumor was passed 
that the coal supply was giving out. 
waiters pressed close. 
around. 

“You can have my chance,” she said sud- 
dealy as she slipped back of the sick girl. 

Sarah did not look behind her again. She 
¥as 80 cold and she trembled from weariness. 
The slow progression of the line had brought 
let within the office door, when she noticed a 
litle girl standing at one side, carrying an 
re pail and crying softly. Sarah beckoned 

r. 











The time for holding the mid-week meetings of 
Frankford Particular Meeting has been changed, 
from Fifth-day mornings to Fourth-day evenings, 
assembling at 7.45 o’clock, except the weeks in 
which the Monthly and Quarterly meetings occur. 









An appointed meeting was held on Fourth-day 
evening of last week in Twelfth Street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, under a religious concern of 
John B. Garrett, for the spiritual welfare, faith- 
fulness and loyalty to the Society and its mission, 
on the part of our younger members. It is trusted 
that permanent impressions for good were made. 















ONeé HunpRED YEARS AND THREE-AND-A-HALF 
Montus OLD—Eunice Gidley of whom we gave some 
account in No.9 of the present volume, a3 reaching 
her one hundredth year on the 20th of lgst Eighth 
Month, has now passed away, as we learn by a 
telegram sent on the 4th instant by Job S. Gidley, 
her son—her funeral being held at Apponegansett, 
Mass., on Fourth-day last. We are since enabled 
to add one more testimony in verse from the store 

The in her memory. For aftera night of great distress, 
























Sarah glanced uneasily towards morning (of the lst instant) she said to 
her daughter, “I want to express something of what 
is on my mind.” Then she recited the following 
verses from Job Scott :— 


Great God, thy name be blessed, 
Thy goodness be adored, 

My soul has been distressed, 
But thou hast peace restored. 


A thankful heart I feel, 
In peace my mind is stayed ; 
Balsamic ointments heal 


“You wont get your coal if you stay there,” The wounds by sorrow made. 


tesaid. ‘‘ You'll have to run round to the | 
ad of the line. ’’ 


“ve lost my money,” whispered the little 
fit 





“I'll hold your pail while you go home and ; 
t# more,” suggested Sarah. 


h stood still a moment. 



















| orate the One Hundreth Anniversary of the Build- 
: : ... ing of the Meeting House at Fourth and Arch} 
There is’nt any more,” sobbed the child. | Streets, have been published in a convenient vol-| that its editor and manager never has to worry 

Then she ' ume, suitable for a souvenir of the occasion. It: about how business keeps up. The paper is a na- 
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includes a number of rare portraits and pictures 
reproduced from originals and copies in the posses- 
sion of George Vaux, Sarah Emlen and others, 
kindly loaned for this purpose. 
lished with the approval of the Committee in 
charge of the Celebration. 
Joshua L. Baily and Isaac Sharpless, and contains 
also an interesting introduction written by Isaac 
Sharpless. 


The book is pub- 
It has been edited by 


A Limited Edition of only 500 numbered copies 


of this Memorial Volume is being printed and the 
type distributed. 
for those wishing to secure copies to order now. 
Should the orders exceed the number printed, the 
publishers reserve the right to give preference to 
orders for single copies. 


It will be necessary, therefore, 


The John C. Winston Company, 1006-1016 Arch 


Streét, Philadelphia, Pa., publish this work ina 
neat volume of 125 pages, at $1.00, postage 10 
cents. 





Notes in General. 
The traffic in Chinese girls on the Pacific coast 


has been almost ended by the efforts of the women 
missionaries of the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches. 





A Southern correspondent wishes that we would 


revise our opinions on racial questions, on this 
ground: “ All you know is the ethics, and the ethics 
is one thousand years ahead of the facts.”—The 
Independent. 


This country is not the United States, but the 


United States of America, says the Independent. 
There have been various United States, for example 
of Colombia, and we call the people Colombians, 
just as we call our people Americans. 
assume the name Americans; it was given to us 
from England before the Revolution, and the peo- 
ple of no other country use it. 
or Brazilians. 


We did not 


They are Mexicans 
The name “ Usona” is not needed. 





A little maid’s view of the ethics of fiction writ- 


ing was expressed the other day when the last of 
Ralph Henry Barbour's list of juvenile stories, 
“On Your Mark,” was added to the row on the 
top of his desk. R. HK. Barbour’s niece came in to 
look at the new book. After inspecting it gravely 
for a moment she said, “Uncle, did you write 
that?” 


“ Yes, dear.” 

“ And all the rest of those?” 

ww 

“Well, did all those things happen to you?” 


“No, we dreamed and thought a great many 
of them.” 


“But uncle,” said the 1ittle maiden solemnly, 
“do you think you ought to write thom?” 





THE CHEROKEE ADVOCATE.—With the passing of 
the tribal government of the Cherokee nation there 
will pass out of existence in the United States the 
Cherokee Advocate. This newspaper is probably 
the oldest west of the Mississippi River, having 
been established in 1844 by W. P. Ross, whose 
widow lives at Fort Gibson. The Advocate isa 
curiosity. It is printed half in English and half 
in Cherokee, the Cherokee side being printed in 
Cherokee characters. There are eighty-five char- 
acters in the Cherokee alphabet, and on that ac- 
count the printer’s case of type is quite differ- 
ent from that in English, and is quite a compli- 
cated affair. There are in the Cherokee nation 
only five printers who are able to set this Chero- 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE FRIENDS’ MEETING | kee type for the newspaper. They are T. W. Fore- 
House, FourRTH AND ARCH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, | man, Cail Starr, George Wofford, Joe Sequichie and 
| SixtH Monts, 4th, 1904.—The Papers and Poem | D. E. Smallwood. These five have a greater mo- 
| read at the interesting exercises held to commem- 


nopoly than any union or trust, but they have 
never been known to strike. 
Another peculiar feature about the Advocate is 





tional institution, and is supported by the nation, 
the council passing an appropriation every year 
for its support. The paper is distributed free to 
the fullblood Cherokees who cannot read English. 
There are 1000 copies sent to them every week. 
In addition to this, however, there are hundreds of 
copies sent out over the United States as a curi- 
osity. This is the only publication that has ever 
been printed in Indian language using Indian char- 
acters. In the other nations of the five civilized 
tribes a good deal of matter of interest to Indians 
is published in the Indian language of that nation, 
but English characters are used.— Kansas City 
Journal. 


DEFALCATIONS.—“ What are the principal causes 
of the downfall of men who occupy positions of 
trust?” The president of the American Surety 
Co. says there are four in number: Speculation in 
Wall Street, betting on horse-races, high living, 
and dissipation. In the South card-playing is to 
be added. 

Charles H. Hall, superintendent of a fidelity in- 
surance department in Boston, assigns as causes 
of breach of trust the following:— 

Women, speculation, high living and expensive 
hobbies. Under the head of expensive hobbies he 
classes horses, yachts and things similar. Addi- 
tional assigned causes by other insurers are spec- 
ulation in stocks, produce, cotton, etc., intemperate 
habits, immoral associations, extravagance, due 
sometimes to the social aspirations of the employ- 
ee’s dependents; gambling, as at cards, on horse- 
races and the like; outstanding indebtedness, re- 
sulting in pressure from creditors; using employ- 
er’s funds (but with present intent of only “ bor- 
rowing” the same) to advance or protect the em- 
ployee’s interest in some outside business venture, 
intemperate habits, inadequate compensation, as 
compared with the cost of maintaining the em- 
ployee and his dependents in comfort, especially 
during illness; the New York Stock Exchange, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and New Orleans Cotton Mar- 
ket. The results of experience in many fields seem 
to indicate that rarely will an employee embezzle 
money in bulk and abscond. Nineteen defalcations 
out of twenty accumulate through a series of thefts 
extending back for weeks, months or years, ac- 
cording to whether the employer’s method of su- 
pervision and audit of accounts has been prompt 
and efficient or lax and infrequent. If the super- 
vision be inadequate and loose, the employee will 
soon recognize the fact and perhaps fall because 
of his opportunity to do so. Ninety per cent. of 
those who default originally get into trouble through 
mere moral weakness. 
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grarakY OF EVENTS. 


yextED States.—The Fifty-eighth Congress met in 
Washington on the 5th inst. for its third session. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition ended on the Ist 
inst. During the seven months it was open it is said that 
it was attended by more than eighteen million people. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union, lately meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, addressed an appeal to President 
Roosevelt urging him to use his influence “to carrying 
out treaties of our Government with the Indians concern- 
ing the sale of intoxicating liquors in Indian Territory, 
and that this prohibitory clause be inserted in the enabling 
act for the new State.” 

Dr. Wiley, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, states that an order of the Department which 
goes into effect in 1905, provides that all food products 
imported into this country will be required to show on 
the labels of the original packages just what preserva- 
tives were used in preparing the food other than salt, 
sugar, vinegar, and wood smoke. 

In a report to the Governor of New Jersey by John R. 
Smith, State Entomologist, it is stated that little fish, 
commonly known as minnows, are nature’s most effective 
check against the mosquito larva. In dealing with ar- 
tificial methods of control it is shown that draining and 
filling of marshes are the most effective. The report de- 
votes considerable space to the usefulness of repellants 
as oils and other materials used to destroy the mosquito 
in the early stages or the adult stages of his life. 
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A despatch from Washington says: The annual report 
of the general superintendent of the life-saving service 
shows that during the year assistance was rendered by 
the life-saving crews to 1061 vessels of all kinds, involving 
the lives of more than 3300 persons, and property to the 
value of nearly $7,000,000. The crews also rescued 103 
persons not on board vessels from various perilous situa- 
tions, and through signal warnings of the beach patrols 
saved from possible disaster 161 vessels in danger of 
stranding. 

From the annual report of the Commissioner General 
of Immigration for the year ending Sixth Month 30th, it 
appears that the moral, intellectual and physical qualifi- 
cations of the immigrants admitted to this country during 
the past year are higher than ever have been chronicled. 
The report says thatin the past fiscal year 812,870 aliens 
arrived in the United States, of whom 549,100 were males 
and 263,770 females. As respects age, 109,150 were 
under fourteen years, 657,155 were between fourteen and 
forty-five and 46,565 were forty-five or over. Of the 
total number of admitted immigrants 168,903 could 
neither read nor write. 

The visit of Secretary Taft to the Isthmus of Panama 
is reported to have resulted in the settlement of the dif- 
ferences between that country and the United States. 
An executive order has been signed by Secretary Taft on 
behalf of the President, which provides that no trade for 
the canal zone or the republic of Panama can enter the 
ports established by the United States at either end of 
the canal, supplies for the construction of the canal and 
articles in transit being excepted. Panama agrees to 
reduce her tariff. Absolute free trade is to apply be- 
tween the canal zone and the republic of Panama. Some 
other concessions of minor importance were agreed upon, 
all of which has received the approval of President Ama- 
dor of Panama. 

By a late decision the New York State Court of Ap- 
peals declared unconstitutional the labor law which prohib- 
its a contractor from employing his men more than eight 
hours a day on city, county or State work. In his con- 
clusion the Chief Judge says: “I fear that the many out- 
rages of labor organizations or of some of their members 
may have not only excited just indignation, but at times 
have frightened courts into plain legal inconsistencies 
and into the enunciation of doctrines which, if asserted 
in litigation arising under any other subject than labor 
legislation, would meet scant courtesy or consideration. 
. . . The decision about to be made can, therefore, stand 
only on one ground, the unconstitutional interference of 
the Legislature with the right of the municipality.” 

The annual report of the Department of Agriculture 
shows large gains in many crops. The value of the pro- 
ducts of the farm in 1904 is estimated at $4,900,000,000. 
This is 9.65 per cent. above the product of 1903 and 
31.28 per cent. higher than for 1899. The corn crop of 
1904 yields a farm value greater than ever before. The 
cotton crop, valued for lint and seed at $600,000,000, 
comes second, while hay and wheat contend for the third 
place. Potatoes and barley reached their highest pro- 
duction in 1904. The present crop of rice promises a 
yield of 900,000,000 pounds—300,000,000 more than ever 
before. Special efforts have been made to encourage the 
study of plants in the public schools. The Secretary calls 
attention to the rapid advances in agriculture, and notes 
the need for bright young men in this field, which he be- 
lieves offers opportunities as great as in any other. More 
attention has been given to alfalfa in the eastern half of 
the United States in the past two years than to any other 
crop. The Department has demonstrated that this valu- 
able crop can be grown in almost every State in the Union. 

FoREIGN.—The Zemstvo Memorial of the Czar of Russia 
has been strongly opposed by certain high officials who 
urge the maintenance of autocratic government. The 
Czar’s decision in regard to the Memorial has not been 
announced. 

The Japanese have captured fortifications overlooking 
Port Arthur, by desperate assaults continued for four 
days, accompanied with great loss of life on both sides. 

An organization of Jews has been formed in Copen- 
hagen to assist the Russian Jews in emigrating to America 
through Danish ports. Funds are being collected to 
facilitate their passage and give the emigrants a start 
in life on their arrival at their destination. 

A despatch from St. Petesburg says: Russia has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the United States to conclude 
an arbitration treaty on the lines of the American-French 
treaty. It is stated that this is the first arbitration 
treaty of Russia with a foreign power. 

A London writer estimates that a recent five days’ 
fog inflicted a loss of $3,750,000 upon the metropolis. 
It is asserted that London burns more than 150,000,000 
cubic feet of gas on a foggy day, “ enough to supply a 
town of 50,000 inhabitants a whole year. Extra electric 
light is consumed to an extent equal to its ordinary use, 
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and oil, lamps and candles are used in extraordinary 
quantities.” 

The Zebrula, the offspring of the zebra and the hone 
is said to be immune from the ravages of tse-tee 


which in Africa hag proved so deadly to the bores ai 


than the mule and as gentle as a horse, and ig 
valued in Africa for draught purposes. It has the 
markings of the zebra and is regarded as a handsom 
animal. 

A despatch from Washington says: “ Russia is mp 
willing to join the Powers in a second peace confereng 
at The Hague until her war with Japan is ended.” 

Another despatch says: “The Japanese Charge d'Af. 
faires, informed Assistant Secretary Loomis that th 
Japanese Government had received the invitation of th 
American Government for a second conference at Thy 
Hague, and that the invitation would be promptly pre- 
sented to the Diet. The intimation is that the prop. 
sition meets with Japanese favor.” 

It is stated that in the northern part of the State of 
Sinaloa in Mexico people are dying from hunger as well 
as from malaria. The deaths range from twenty-five 
forty a day. The authorities are unable to cope with 
the situation. Provisions have been scarce in northern 
Sinaloa for some time, due to the destruction of crops 
rains. The epidemic of malaria is due to these rains, 
Deaths from starvation and malaria are reported from 
the towns of Ahome, Mirador, Mochicahui, Los Mochis, 
San Miguel and Higuera de Zaragoga. , 

The steps taken along the Mexican border to 
the spead of yellow fever into this country by the United 
States authorities are reported to have been very sy 
cessful. This has been accomplished largely by the 
measures taken to isolate all patients suffering from th 
disease in rooms or beds provided with mosquito netting, 
and to reduce the number of mosquitoes. The work o 
mosquito extermination has been carried on along the 
Mexican border. The public health authorities of Mexie 
are co-operating with the United States authorities i 
the border quarantine service, and the danger of the is 
troduction of the disease into the United States from 
Mexico is reported to be gradually decreasing. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have beenre 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 78. 

Received from James Hobson, Agent, Ireland, 74, being 
10s each for Henry Bell, Edward Bell, Daniel Alesbary, 
Alfred Brayshaw, William S. Cole, John Douglas, J.1. 
Duguid, Charles Elcock, Jane Green, Frances Green, ?. 
M. Haughton, Charles B. Lamb, Susan Williams and Wit 
liam White. 

ay” Remittances received after Third-day noon will md 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


"NOTICES. 
Hannah W. Williams is appointed Agent for Tag Frew. 
Address, 425 Galena Avenue, Pasadena. Cal. 


the mule. It has also been found to be much an 


A YOUNG man Friend wishes a position to work of 
of school hours, or would work for board and lodging 
Address “A,” THE FRIEND, 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting will be held at Moore 
town, N. J., on Fifth-day, the 15th inst., at 10 o'clock 
Train leaves Market Street, Philadelphia, at 8.204% 
Trolley leaves Camden at 8.38 and 9.08 o’clock, running 
directly to the meeting-house in about fifty minutes. 


Westtown Boarding School.—PFor conveniem 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., a 
2.50 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twentyin 
cents each way. ‘To reach the Schvol by telegraph, wit 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

Eby axb G. Smepiey, Supt 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phi 
—Open on week-days from 9 A. M. tol p. M. and from? 
P.M. to6pP.M. Additions to the Library are: 

BricGs, Ls Baron R.— Routine and Ideals. 

Burpick, F. M.—Essentials of Business Law. 

Dwicut, E. A.— Memorials of Mary Wilder While 
1780-1811. 

Fieips, Annie—Charles Dudley Warner. 

Genunc, J. F.<Epic of the Inner Life. 

Hawkins, C. J.—Mind of Whittier. 

HENDERSON, E. F.—Short History of Germany, 2 vols 

Ruopes, J. F.—History of the United States. Vol.& 

SCHIERBRAND, Wolf von.—America, Asia and the Pt 
cific. 

Woopsurn, J. A.—American Republic and its Gove 
ment. 
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